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(2) Browning's Rabbi Ben Ezra and 
Pkudentius' Epilogue. 

The figure of the potter, as applied to the 
shaping of man, and found near the close of 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, is expressed or suggested by 
various Biblical texts, such as Isa. 45. 9 ; 64. 8 ; 
Jer. 18. 1-4; Ecclus. 33. 13 ; 38. 29, 30 ; Wisd. 
15. 7 ; Kom. 9. 21-23 ; and 2 Tim. 2. 20, 21, 
the last, perhaps, having special relevance to the 
poem. 

It is interesting to note that the thought of 2 
Tim. 2. 20, 21 has been developed by Prudentius 
in his Epilogue. As translated by Mr. K. F. 
Davis (Temple Classics : The Hymns of Pruden- 
tius, translated by B. Martin Pope), this portion 
runs : 

The rich man's halls are nobly furnished ; 

Therein no nook or corner empty seems ; 
Here stands the brazen laver burnished, 

And there the golden goblet brightly gleams ; 
Hard by some crock of clumsy earthen ware, 

Massive and ample lies a silver plate ; 
And rough-hewn cups of oak or elm are there 

With vases carved of ivory delicate. 
Yet every vessel in its place is good, 

So be it for the Master's service meet ; 
The priceless salver and the bowl of wood 

Alike He needs to make His home complete. 

Therefore within His Father's spacious hall 

Christ fits me for the service of a day, 
Mean though I be, a vessel poor and small, — 

And in some lowly corner lets me stay. 
Lo, in the palace of the King of Kings 

I play the earthen pitcher's humble part ; 
Yet to have done Him meanest service brings 

A thrill of rapture to my thankful heart : 
Whate'er the end, this thought will joy afford, 

My lips have sung the praises of my Lord. 

May Browning have owed something to this 
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NOTE ON Hamlet. 



thing plausible to suggest. Pope, in his arbitrary 
fashion, changes it to "let." Mason and the 
Clarendon editors consider it equivalent to "set 
at nought " But to strain " set a process " until 
it means "set a process at nought," is, to my 
thinking, to crack the 'wind of the poor phrase. 

I think it should be sit, "withstand," "dis- 
obey," perhaps from OE. cstsittan. 

The word occurs in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in the forms atsit, asit (instances 
in Oxf. Diet.), and in the fifteenth as sit: "durst 
scho neuer sit summoundis that scho hard him 
say" (Rauf Coil^ear, 99) ; "He durst not sit 
anys my summondis" (Dunbar, Twa Mariit 
Wemen, 319). It was in use in Shakespeare's 
time, as we may see in Donne, Serm. cl, where 
we have the identical phrase, "sit a process," 
for "disobey a command." "God turns their 
rivers into blood : Pharaoh sits tliat process." 

The collocation of the phrases "sit summons " 
and "sit a process " suggests a legal use of the 
word. 

Wm. Hand Bbowne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



In Hamlet iv, iii, the King, apostrophising the 
King of England, says : — " Thou mayst not coldly 
set Our sovereign process." The commentators 
are bothered by this phrase, but no one has any- 



SOME RECENT FRENCH PLAYS. 
IV. 

We have seen in Notre Jeunesse a light comedy 
where the old habit of pleasing by froth is con- 
fused — and not harmonized — with a desire to 
conform to the standard of the Theatre Francais 
by throwing in a dash of situation and streaks of 
character ; and in Les Affaires a drama of one 
interest, brutal, actual, unpleasing, but powerful ; 
we pass to higher ground in the Duel of Henri 
Lavedan. 

This play was first performed in April, 1905, and 
Paris was prompt to award it a deserved admira- 
tion. Its author, an academician, was previously 
known by his Prince oVAuree and his Marquis de 
Priola. 

In Le Duel we are transported to a realm of 
lofty ideality ; we see character as it may be ren- 
dered noble, and high human action as it may be 
enfolded, permeated with spiritual essences. These 
souls are not finely moved but to fine issues. Yet 
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there is not a shade of dogma, of morality in the 
limited sense, of art-destroying didacticism. Nor 
is the realm so remote, so abstract, that we move 
confused amid unreal fancies and symbols. Here 
is the dramatist's first triumph. He has clothed 
each idea in living flesh ; and their conflict is very 
human action. He has conveyed the universal in 
the particular ; he has sought what is most per- 
manent in actuality. The interest is at the same 
time psychological and scenic. 

The play, as its title implies, figures forth a 
struggle, a contest. But the strife is fought with 
no material arms, upon no limited mundane field ; 
the forces of personality, of thought and feeling 
are the contestants ; and the battle rages in a 
woman's heart. 

It is a manifold conflict. First and most ob- 
viously it is a duel between the Dr. Morey and 
the Abbe Daniel who combat, the one for the 
body, the other for the soul of the Duchesse de 
Chailles. But into what series and convolutions 
of strife is this apparently simple thesis elaborated ! 

There is between the Doctor and the Duchess, 
as varying poles of sympathy and antagonism, the 
natural duel of the sexes. There is, from the in- 
troduction of the Bishop Boland as personifying 
the Church, the earliest hint of discord, in the 
discussion between him and the Doctor. 

So are the characters set in opposition. And 
when these contests are transmuted into symbols, 
it would seem that all the army of ideas takes 
part. If it is primarily a modern war between 
science and religion as illustrated in the two 
brothers, the one a sceptic, the other a pietist ; it 
is also a war of sacred and profane love, or, as one 
has put it, a war between the love of religion and 
the religion of love, around the figure of the 
Duchess ; it is a war of the Christian and the 
Pagan ideal, of the spirit and the flesh, heaven 
and hell, from the Abbe's viewpoint ; from the 
Doctor's it is a war between reason and unreason, 
between healthy human happiness and a sickly 
mysticism. In the Duchess, it is a war first 
between duty and the individual right, and later 
between her love for the Doctor, and her admi- 
ration, deepening into love, for the Abbe, In 
the Doctor, it is a war between his love for truth, 
and a certain stifled idealism shown in his passion 
for the Duchess. In the Abbe, we have at the 



last a conflict between his love for her soul and 
his love for herself. 

Finally — and this is crucial — besides her own, 
all these battles are fought over again in the 
mind, in the heart of the disturbed and sorrowful 
Duchess. 

It is, I think, in the analysis, and then in the 
harmonizing, the centralization of these somewhat 
bewildering motifs, in displaying, while subduing 
them, that the playwright has shown the highest 
mastery. Let us see the development. 

The scene opens in the sanatorium of Doctor 
Morey. He is a distinguished alienist and has 
under his charge the broken and debilitated body 
of the Due de Chailles, a roui, a victim of the 
morphine habit. The Duchess, with her life thus 
clouded, is spending her days in the Doctor's 
hospital, nursing her husband, despairing of her 
own individual happiness. She is "vouee au 
malheur"; her cradle was rocked between two 
coffins ; her disillusionment as to the Duke has 
been of the bitterest. Yet her pessimism is with- 
out rancor, and the noble harmony and charm of 
her character shows best in sorrow. 

The Doctor appears as an "homme de bien," 
excellent in his calling, constant to his standard 
of saving humanity's waste ; but unattractive and 
ungracious ; a man of hatred and no loves ; a 
positivist without breadth, a free-thinker without 
real tolerance; a peculiar type of the so-called 
scientific spirit in what we may hope is a transient 
and not universal form. He cannot see but that 
his mind is the measure of all things. He assumes 
that the universe is arranged in one straight line 
— the line of reason's ray. He discounts all 
opposition by begging the question — by postu- 
lating that scientifically there can be none. 

Between these two there are friendly relations, 
as of people who see each other every day. We 
are treated with mutual confidences, and the per- 
sonal note is insistently struck. The Duchess 
recurs to her earlier history, declares her friend- 
lessness and her calm despair. The Doctor would 
be sympathetic, but in his questions he has the air 
of diagnosing her case. Has she religion ? No ! 
That is good. Neither has he. Her manifested 
incredulity does not shock him, since he is eman- 
cipated from the old ideas of femininity. The 
statement of the whole situation follows : " Rap- 
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pelez-vous ceci, madame. II ne faut pas se mettre 
dans la mam du pr6tre ! " "Et — dans celle du 
meclecin?" "Nonplus! II faut raster soi, in- 
dependant, maitre de son esprit et de son cceur." 
There are no laws, save those of happiness, which 
is briefly — love. This to hear does the Duchess 
seriously incline, though verbally she declares 
that she will have none of this love, this "fleau 
du monde." The Doctor is her "admirable 
ami," the comrade of her affliction, who will now 
disclose his past— and shun these dangerous shoals. 

The tUe-a-tite is interrupted by the entrance of 
the old Bishop, the missionary to China, a noble 
figure, who has lived and suffered for his cause, 
and has remained kindly, naive, and sensible, 
penetrative withal, most direct and unjesuitical 
in his methods. In a fine scene the Duchess is 
so wrought upon by the recital of his sufferings 
that she does him reverence by kissing his hand, 
thus provoking a gesture of impatience from the 
jealous Doctor. In this manner she reveals her- 
self, despite her previous declaration of incredulity, 
as really standing with reluctant feet at the part- 
ing of the ways. 

From this point the Duel is on. At first it 
appears only as an amiable passage at words. 
When the two are left alone, the Bishop quietly 
taxes Morey with loving the Duchess, and assures 
him that still she is a believer, an dme d'Eglise. 

The Abb6 Daniel, however, is the real antago- 
nist. He and the Doctor are represented, some- 
what conventionally, as being brothers, who had 
drifted apart in their widely dissimilar ways of 
life, and had not seen each other for years. He 
comes to the sanatorium in search of the Bishop, 
his old Master, by whom he is catechized and to 
whom he tells of the estrangement between the 
brothers, and discloses his own character — how 
he was pushed to religion by debauch, how he 
loves God in pagan fashion, from artistic and 
emotional impulses. But from the beginning he 
gives a fine impression, this fervent and mystic 
young Abb6, sincere for all his apologetic dilit- 
tanteism, holily conscientious and humanly tender. 
In filial relations, he presents by far the better 
figure. 

The brothers are now aux prises. There is a 
cold greeting and a perfunctory hand-clasp. The 
Doctor receives his guest with marked disfavor — 



"Cesttoi? Tu as a me parler ? " He refuses 
the request to care for the Abba's parish children, 
first with the banal excuse that he has not the 
time. But if the other will have it, then he 
objects to being concerned in Catholic priestly 
work. What use have these people for his ser- 
vices ? Have they not a " docteur Dieu ? " Yet, 
to avoid imputation of meanness, Morey will write 
out a check. 

The second request, more significant, is for an 
introduction to the Duchesse de Chailles, that she 
may aid the Abbe in his charities. The Doctor, 
who would seem to have prevision of the rap- 
prochement between these two, who, at any rate 
is jealous of clerical influence around the suscep- 
tible woman, irritably refuses. 

Up to this point, there has been manifested no 
hate, no personal rivalry between the brothers. 
There is simply lack of common ground, a conflict 
of ideals and of professions. The Doctor feels a 
mixture of anger and pity, " quand je songe a la 
mecliocrite' et au neant de ton existence. Tu ne 
vis pas. Tu ne sers a rien." The other retorts 
that, on the contrary, his life is all compact of 
service and movement. Is not the very confes- 
sional, judged so restricted, the place where one 
learns all, where the human heart is disclosed in 
its strongest and deepest struggles? And the 
situation is finally posed when each in turn tells 
of a woman, a penitent for the one, a desired 
object for the other, who is torn between her love 
and her duty. So we learn that the Duchess has 
in secret sought the Abbe's confessional to replace 
her earthly by a heavenly passion. But between 
the men, each is ignorant of whom the other is 
speaking, each triumphantly claims his woman in 
the name of the Church, in the name of human 
law. And on this they part. 

The battle is appointed. The forces are arrayed. 
The Duchess appears again, more dejected, more 
susceptible to the argument and the power of love. 
The Doctor seizes his opportunity and declares 
himself. Will she not let him help her, let him 
be ever near her ; more than an admirer or amia- 
ble comrade — as her lover in short? It is her 
right and her need. That is why he speaks, and 
he speaks with conviction. 

She seeks to parry. She seeks even to flee. 
Womanly indignant at first she exclaims, ' ' Then 
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you are no longer my friend I" She laments her 
love. The illusion he gave her of trustworthiness 
is gone. He has lied ! With refinement of feel- 
ing, she preferred her former aspiration towards 
him, almost sanctified as it was, sweeter because 
unattainable, to this hotly felt, earth-bom desire. 
She preferred the image she had forged of him to 
this real pleading man, now transformed into her 
enemy. She trembles in her exaltation, and the 
Doctor, ever ready, catches her up: "Nous 
sommes emportes par quelque chose de plus fort 
que nous." He presses forward. She pleads 
still, but more feebly, more despairingly. She 
consents at last to a rendezvous — the consent 
being forced from her. 

Here indeed is a duel. But though there is 
obviously the sexual combat, the deeper interest, 
the more power lies, I think, in the war waged 
in the Duchess's own soul. The successive waves 
of impulse on which she is rushed towards the 
fatal rock ; the undercurrent which sweeps her 
bewilderingly back ; the crest she surmounts and 
the hollows in which she seems engulfed ; the 
beacon-light of religion seeming useless on the 
strand and the quaverings of conscience finally 
unheard in the tempest's tumult — here lies the 
appeal, the psychology, the dramatic exposition. 

The second act is the most beautiful, the nearest 
perfect, the most stirring. The two scenes between 
the lovers and between the brothers call for almost 
unlimited admiration. 

The Abbe 1 is alone when his penitent comes to 
his house for the first time. She has sought him 
in her sore distress. She tells him how first she 
was brought to his confessional, many days ago. 
She was on her way to her lover then, when 
by haphazard or moved by some vague saving 
impulse, she entered the church, and the odor of 
her candid youth came back, ardors and adora- 
tions, stars and tears, canticles and communion. 
Seeing her kneeling there, the Abbe 1 called her 
into his box, she confessed and was comforted. 
He has been her only stay and defence ever since. 
Now his letter asking for charity comes as again 
she was on her way to the rendezvous. She takes 
it as a sign. 

Only then is the Abbe" aware that this unknown 
penitent was the Duchesse de Chailles. He has 
hardly begun to give her consolation, when he is 



called away, just as the Doctor, who has divined 
the situation, enters in search of the Duchess. 
There is a short pregnant dialogue of explanations 
and recriminations. The Duchess declares herself 
safe and demands to be left with her lover. The 
Abbe" sees strength in her confidence and leaves 
them. 

The Duchess now seems transformed from her 
recent helpless and dejected state. Under the 
immediate influence of her religious feeling, 
aroused and indignant, she battles magnificently 
for her honor, for her freedom from the chains of 
love. She braves Moray's reproaches, and admits 
no longer his right or his power. Has she broken 
her word as to the appointment ? Her consent to 
come to him was extorted from her in a moment 
of weakness. Had she spoken falsely in declaring 
herself an unbeliever? No, for she is an unbe- 
liever still. She prays for faith but possesses it 
not. Yet her poor piety is a sufficient defence, 
for thereby has she conquered herself. In the 
religious light her desires drop like dead serpents. 

The Doctor, for his part, had divined her re- 
sistance even when she consented, had felt the 
impalpable force of the priest. He taunts her 
with her fondness for the prie-LHeu. It were far 
better for her to show a natural human devotion 
to her lover, rather than such morbid artificial 
devotion to such antique superstitious mummery. 
He blames her weakness, her inconsistency. With 
her, "c'est le dernier qui parle qui a raison." — 
" Oui, mais c'est toujours Dieu le dernier." He 
stoops to hint, in his mad jealousy, that it is the 
man behind the priest who has tempted her, who 
has dominated her. He uses without effect the 
ancient Epicurean argument of ' ' gather ye roses, ' ' 
with its accompanying horrors of a loveless old 
age and a wasted life. But she suffers from the 
idea of his pain, she grieves that she should 
trouble, even wreck his existence. She is moved 
to pity, and love is in the next degree. By the 
magic of his looks, the sorcery of his words, he is 
once more on the point of conquering her — when 
the Abbe reenters and saves the situation. The 
Duchess leaves in time. 

Now, indeed, it is war to the knife between the 
men. There is the flash and clatter of naked 
steel. There are angry threats and recriminations, 
accusations and hot replies. The Doctor openly 
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declares his feeling, which is now hatred, pure 
and simple. Let the other take care for himself ! 
The Abbe proudly returns, " Tant que cette ame 
se rgfugiera en moi, je la defendrai." It is his mis- 
sion to guide the heavenly spark from terrestrial 
pollution. The Doctor defends himself, boasts of 
the quality of his love. " Je l'aime toute entiere 
— son ame et son corps." It seems true that his 
love, while natural, is not sensual. The Abb6 
feels his trust none the less ; he fervently declares 
that his interference in this matter, the coincidence 
of the Duchess finding him, her lover's brother, 
in the confessional box, is nothing less than a 
miracle, that the divine hand is in it, and the 
divine will shall be performed. The Doctor 
laughs at his piety, unworthily descends to 
threats. He will disclose to the Duchess the 
Abbess earlier life of debauchery. He affects to 
believe, as just now with the Duchess, that the 
two are drawn together by a less holy bond, that 
the Abb6 himself would corrupt her, that the 
spiritual claim is a mask for the mundane affec- 
tion. He almost blasphemes, and is forced away 
crying that for the possession of the woman the 
other would throw his scruples and his priest's 
robe to the winds. Our scientist is not here dis- 
played in a very prepossessing light. 

The main episodes in the contest are before you. 
But certain subjective phenomena are still to be 
shown, certain inner battles to be won, before the 
victory can be decided. These are exhibited in 
the third act. 

The evil leaven which the Doctor has instilled 
into the spirits of the other two begins to work 
and swell. Each in turn comes to the old Bishop, 
confessing the beginning of a mutual affection, the 
Abb6 for the Duchess, she for him. Each in turn, 
in an agony of renunciation, a passion of penance, 
implores purification and cleansing from this in- 
cipient sin. The impulse of both is to flee from 
the world. The wise Bishop — who has been in- 
formed of the opportune death of the Due de 
Chailles — sees that no crime has been committed 
and that no wild resolves should be taken. To 
the Duchess's desire to get her to a nunnery, he 
suggests that she wait a little. He holds the 
solution for her problem ; but the Abb6's is now 
the more serious, for besides this unholy affection, 
he fears that he is losing his faith. The Bishop, 
reassures him, in a charming scene of reminis- 



cence, where they recall their days as scholar and 
master. Then . . . and then . . . "vousaviez 
la foi." Daniel eagerly assents. And he has it 
still, asserts the other, but slightly clouded by 
these trials. The Abb6 is sobered and steadied. 
Yet, the Bishop consents to take him to the East 
as his companion, provided he will have a final 
interview with the Duchess, for the spiritual chas- 
tisement of both, and that he may now recommend 
her marriage with his brother, for which the way 
is cleared. 

Concerning the conduct and issue of this scene, 
one need have no fear. The characters of both 
are too well tried. They approach the subject 
with a delicacy of feeling, they mount through 
the treacherous ground to the summit with an 
elan of mysticism, of ideal rapture, which leaves 
the reader or the hearer far behind. Their souls 
have met and parted with the sense of a last 
meeting on heights where none can follow them. 
For the victory is won. The Abbe and the 
Duchess have each conquered circumstances and 
themselves. She will marry the Doctor, but as a 
free gift, not as an abandonment, and into their 
relation she will bring the higher elements. The 
brothers embrace before the curtain falls. We 
are left with our ears lulled by Daniel's parting 
counsel to his lady : "Les dix petits doigts d'un 
enfant, voila la dizaine, les grains de rosaire que 
je recommande a vos levres," — a ground of agree- 
ment between religion and science of which Spencer 
for one never dreamed. 

I shall expend but few more adjectives of 
admiration upon the play. It has the souffle, the 
soaring, the divine fire. And it is hard to say 
more than that. The language is pure, uncollo- 
quial, at times lyrical and always harmonious. 
It is a pleasure to hear such beautiful prose. 
There are doubtless some faults of construction 
and characterization. M. Doumic points out that 
"les evenements paraissent trop arranges, trop 
combine's." So for the juxtaposition of the two 
brothers, which the Abb6 called a miracle. 
Again, there is no adequate reason why the 
Doctor should seek his brother' s house, For the 
third act, the dramatic interest fails early. The 
best scenes there are emotional and lyric, too high- 
pitched for practical acting. But the same re- 
proach will not apply elsewhere. 

As to the characters, the old Bishop is fine and 
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wholesome, and he was excellently interpreted by 
Mounet-Sully. The Abb6, flawlessly rendered by 
Le Bargy, is an eager, unquiet spirit, haunted by 
his former sins, but conscious of a strong upright- 
ness and daring in his cause. His is an artistic 
religion. "Ne lui demandez ni la simplicity ni 
1'onction : il est de son temps." 

And as for the Duchesse de Chailles, that 
"proud and troubled spirit which greatens and 
mounts in her abattemenl " — one needs to see her. 
Her dignified and noble charm is inexpressible. 
Hers is the true aristocracy, which knows its obli- 
gations. In her much unhappiness, in the bewil- 
derment of her conflict, she keeps our sympathy 
and respect Mme. Bartet in the r6le was pro- 
found and exquisite. "Simple et toujours vraie, 
immuablement tragique, figure emue de douleur 
et de tendresse humaine," one calls her. She is 
' ' 1' interprete absolue de la trag^die moderne, 
vibrante et admirable toujours." 

M. Doumic finds that the principal fault of this 
play is in the character of the Doctor Morey. 
One is displeased and embarrassed to think that 
the Duchess can love this ribarbatif doctor of 
madmen, who is neither seductive nor sympathetic. 
Love needs to account for itself on the stage. In 
his very passion, he presses the triumph of his 
doctrines. This last seems true. He is far from 
being adorable, he is not even likable. He is 
" une espece d'dpre sectaire et de farouche anti- 
clerical. H est tout a la fois brutal et fat. ' ' He is 
a bvtor and a bear. His deficiencies were shared 
by his interpreter, who is "continument raide, 
dur, maussade." 

This seems a trifle too strong. The Doctor does 
his duty in his way. Even the Abbe 1 admits that 
he is good, laborious and devoted to his calling. 
One is not conscious of being repelled by his per- 
sonality. But it is true that one can hardly love 
him. His egoism is prominent. When the 
Duchess speaks of the infinite esteem she has for 
him, he thanks her and agrees that he deserves it. 
Worst of all is his bitterness and violence towards 
his brother, and his position in the whole affair is 
quite remote from scientific calm. 

If the characters are not rendered equally at- 
tractive, the ideas at least for which they stand — 
and we can draw the discrimination — are pre- 
sented with an impartiality which shows the mas- 



ter-mind. We may not love the Doctor. But in 
so far as he represents and pleads for individual 
rights and human happiness and freedom of 
thought or will, in the highest sense, we are 
glad to see him triumph in the end. And who 
shall say that religion is not given her just dues ? 
It is the present state of the question in France 
which has perhaps inspired the play, which has 
certainly largely contributed to its actual popu- 
larity. But the whole problem, the mighty war- 
fare is nineteen centuries old and older. We are 
aware that "of all forms of mistake, prophecy is 
the most gratuitous." Yet in view of the grasp 
with which the drama, in its leading situations, 
has been conceived, of the charm with which it 
has been presented, of the nobility with which it 
has been invested, one would be tempted to pre- 
dict for it more than a temporary position on the 
modern stage. It possesses the robust art which 
should survive the city, the strong idea facing 
towards the eternal. 



E. P. Dargan. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



A RECENT FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

If simplicity of definition, correctness of pro- 
nunciation, and clearness of impression are the 
essential features in a school dictionary, the ideal 
type is now offered us in the new Uniform Inter- 
national Dictionary of French and English. 1 As 
the editor says in his preface, the volume is in- 
tended primarily for the use of English-speaking 
people, hence all explanatory words and phrases 
are in English throughout the work. This fact is 
noticeable, also, in the character of the explana- 
tions, which are directly intended to help the 
English student, though, as a rule, they are suf- 
ficient for the foreigner as well. In looking over 
the distinguishing features of the dictionary, the 
reviewer was first of all struck by the attractive 
appearance and arrangement of the word-list. 

'Published by Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York, 
Paul Passy, Editorial Critic of French Pronunciation, 
George Hempl, Editorial Critic of English Pronunciation, 
Preface signed by Eobert Morris Pierce. 



